THE FOCUS OF CUBAN SANTERIA! 
WILLIAM R. BASCOM 


HE WORSHIP of African deities, as it is practised in Cuba today, is known 

as santeria. The deities and the men and women who work with them are 
known by the Spanish words santos, santeros, and santeras, or by the Yoruba 
words orisha, babalorisha, and iyalorisha. Santeria is a vital, growing institution, 
practised throughout the entire length of the island, in both rural and urban areas; 
in the latter, in fact, it is probably the strongest. In recent years it seems to have 
been expanding, recruiting additional members from the Negro, the mixed, and 
even the white population. 

The African elements of santeria are predominantly Yoruba, or Lucumi, as 
the Yoruba of Nigeria are called in Cuba. In the town of Jovellanos, Matanzas 
province, where most of the material on which this paper is based was gathered,” 
the importance of Yoruba religion in santeria is clearly apparent. The Yoruba 
influence is also recognizable throughout Cuba, despite regional variations, in the 
names of the Yoruba deities, in similarities to Yoruba ritual, in the Yoruba cities 
named by Cuban Negroes as homes of their ancestors, and in individuals who can 
still speak the Yoruba language. On a quick trip in the summer of 1948, more 
than eighty years after slavery, it was possible to find Cuban Negroes in towns 
from one end of the island to the other, and in Havana itself, with whom I 
could talk in Yoruba. 

Certain features of santeria have become well known through the work of 
Herskovits and other scholars in the field of New World Negro studies. In Cuba 
they have been discussed in the valuable contributions of Ortiz and of Lachatan- 
ere, Castellanos, and Martin. These features include the syncretism of African 
deities with Catholic saints, commonly represented by chromolithographs; the 
African pattern of possession which has attracted interest as a psychological 
phenomenon; and the retention of animal sacrifices and African drumming, sing- 
ing, and dancing in the New World Negro rituals. All of these are important 
elements in Cuban santeria, but in the mind of the cult members in Jovellanos, 


1 Read before the meeting of the American Anthropological Association in Toronto, Can- 
ada, December 30, 1948. 

2 Field work in Cuba for three months during the summer of 1948 was made possible 
by a grant from the Viking Fund, which also assisted in the preparation of this manuscript. 
Field work among the Yoruba in 1937-38 was made possible by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil of New York City. The sponsorship of both of these field trips by Northwestern University 
is also acknowledged. 
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those which are the foundations of their form of worship are the stones, the 
blood, and the herbs. 

In discussing these basic elements of santeria, there are two problems in the 
field of acculturation to be considered. First, are they derived from Africa or 
from Catholicism? And secondly, if the traits themselves are African in origin, 
is their position as the essential elements of the Afro-Cuban cults also African, or 
has it developed in Cuba under a situation of culture contact? A final answer to 
the second question may have to wait on a fuller knowledge of West African 
cultures, but it is of far greater theoretical importance. It will show whether or 
not the “focus” of an institution or culture pattern—to transfer a term from cul- 
ture as a whole to a part of culture—has been retained, in addition to the reten- 
tion of individual cultural traits or items. This point is of more than academic 
interest, since the preponderance of African retentions in the field of religion 
among the New World Negroes, over all other aspects of culture, has been in- 
terpreted as evidence that religion is the focus of African culture. 

The fundamental importance of the stones in Cuban santeria was stressed 
consistently by informants. While chromolithographs and plaster images of the 
Catholic saints are prominently displayed in the shrines and houses of the san- 
teros, they are regarded only as empty ornaments or decorations, which may be 
dispensed with. The real power of the santos resides in the stones, hidden behind 
a curtain in the lower part of the altar, without which no santeria shrine could 
exist. The stones of the saints are believed to have life. Some stones can walk 
and grow, and some can even have children. Informants told of their own ex- 
periences with stones which they had thrown into the streets or otherwise disposed 
of, only to have them reappear in the house. The most powerful stones are said 
to have been brought from Africa by the slaves, who concealed them in their 
stomachs by swallowing them. 

The power of the stones is conceived as an invisible fluid, whose force at 
times can be felt. This is the power which protects the santero and the members 
of his cult house, and through which the “guardian angel” or saint manifests its 
blessings. This miraculous power is given to the stones by treating them with the 
two other essentials of santeria, herbs and blood. This treatment is known as 
“baptism” (bautismo). Stones which have not been prepared in this way, as well 
as any item of cult paraphernalia which has not been “baptized,” are called “ Jew- 
ish” (judia); they are said to be distasteful to the saints, as well as completely 
powerless. 

When he acquires his stones, each santero takes an oath to protect them con- 
stantly and to feed them at least annually. When the saints are fed, the warm 
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blood of the sacrificial animals is allowed to flow onto the stones. The blood 
must be caliente or warm, so that the invisible fluid of the stones may be in- 
creased. Following the blood sacrifices there is drumming, singing, and dancing, 
usually for three successive nights, during which the possessions take place. A 
large number of possessions is desirable because it is a sign that the saints are 
well fed and satisfied, and also because the fluid and power of the stones are 
increased by the presence of saints in possession. The major cult rituals of san- 
teria center about the annual feeding of the saints through the stones. 

Resguardo or protective charms are also prepared with herbs and blood in 
direct contact with the stones from which they acquire some of the invisible fluid. 
By wearing prepared strings of beads or other objects on the body, the protective 
power of the saints can be kept nearby at all times. Before and after the annual 
feeding of the saints, the stones are washed in herbs and the resguardo of the 
cult members may be washed at the same time. The cult members themselves are 
prepared for possession by washing their heads with herbs and “feeding” their 
heads with blood. The head may be washed at other times without herbs, but 
before it can be “fed” it must be treated with herbs. Herbs are also used for 
brews and baths, and for the cleansing of the house that follows the annual feed- 
ing of the saints. A knowledge of the properties and uses of the herbs is as 
important to a santero as a knowledge of the rituals, the songs, or the language. 

To strengthen the fresh mixture of herbs and water used in washing or bap- 
tizing the stones and the resguardo, a little of the infusion containing the herbs 
and blood from the sacrifices made in previous years may be added. This infusion, 
known by the Yoruba name omi ero, is the most powerful liquid in santeria, and 
is said to contain all seven “potencias.” It is added to after each annual feeding 
and preserved for future washings and baptisms, for removing evil influences, and 
for washing the hands of the matador and his assistant before they begin the 
killing of the sacrificial animals. Unless the hands of the matador have been 
washed in omi ero, and unless his knife and the stones themselves have been 
washed in herbs, the gods will not drink the blood through the stones. 

Each saint has its own particular herbs, its own type of stone, and special 
animals which are its favorite food. The function of the herbs is to cleanse and 
refresh and to prepare individuals or objects for contact with the saints. The 
blood is the food of the saints. The stones are the objects through which the 
saints are fed, and in which their power resides. One might perhaps find parallels 
to these three elements in the consecrated stone (el ara) in the Catholic altar, in 
the blood of Christ as symbolized in the Eucharist, and in the burned palm 
leaves used on Ash Wednesday. The differences, however, are so marked that 
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one may safely say that the blood, the stones, and the herbs as they are employed 
in santeria are foreign to Catholicism. 

Among both the Lucumi in Cuba and the Yoruba in Africa there are certain 
saints for whom objects other than stones are actually fed, e.g. Ogun, for whom 
iron is used. The Cuban concept of the stones (piedras) is equivalent not to the 
Yoruba okuta (stone) but to the Yoruba iponri, which is the material object 
which represents the power of a deity and to which its sacrifices are actually 
presented. The place of blood sacrifices in African religion and of herbs in 
African magic is widely recognized, although the use of herbs in the worship of 
the African deities is less well documented. Nevertheless, “the three hundred 
and seventy-six different kinds of leaves which are used for the making of a 
vodu” are mentioned for Dahomey, with the following footnote 


whatever the exactitude of the figure, that leaves are of great importance in the vodu 
cult has been seen in the description of the making of a vodu and in the quoted 
phrase, “If you knew the story of all the leaves of the forest, you would know all 
there is to be known about the gods of Dahomey.” 3 


Until further work has been done on the religious use of herbs in Africa, it 
is not possible to show specific similarities between Africa and Cuba in the par- 
ticular herbs associated with each saint comparable to those found in the types 
of stones and the animals whose blood is most appropriate for individual saints. 
Specific correspondences are also to be seen in the types of beads and colors as- 
sociated with the individual saints; the names, characteristics, and mythological 
interrelationships of the saints; the techniques of divination; the prayers and 
songs in the Yoruba language; as well as in the patterns of drumming, dancing, 
and possession previously mentioned. The details of these and other elements of 
santeria ritual and belief, however, do not concern us here. 

We may then, take the use of stones, blood and herbs in santeria as African 
in origin and turn to the second and more important problem. Is the emphasis 
on these three elements as the focus of Cuban santeria also derived from Africa? 
Here we can speak with less assurance in terms of our present knowledge of West 
Africa. On the basis of my own field work among the Yoruba, stones (or iponri) , 
blood, and herbs do not seem to assume the importance that they hold in the 
minds of Jovellanos worshippers. The mythology or theology of the gods, the 
prayers and the verbal formule, and the rituals themselves seem of equal, if not 
greater importance. In the full reports of Herskovits and Rattray on the neighbor- 


3 Melville J. Herskovits, Dahomey (New York, 1938), p. 195. 
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ing Dahomeans and Ashanti these three elements are discussed, but again not 
in such a way as to indicate their importance as the focus of religion. 

We may here be confronted by an illustration of a point made by Herskovits,* 
that the study of Negro cultures in the New World not only provides leads for 
further research in Africa, but also throws into relief the important values of the 
African cultures from which they are derived in a way that cannot be seen in 
Africa because of the wealth of institutional and ritual detail. It is possible, but 
not highly probable, that the real focus of West African ritual has so far escaped 
the scholars working in Africa, while it stands in clear relief in Cuba. This can 
be finally settled only by a reéxamination of the importance of stones, blood, and 
herbs in Africa through further field work. 

Another possibility, however, presents itself: that in contact with Catholicism, 
the distinctive features of African religion, which set santeria apart from the 
rituals of the Church, have been given additional emphasis and have come to 
be regarded as the core of the religion. In other words, the focal elements of 
Cuban santeria may not represent a carry-over of the focus of West African 
religion, but a shift in emphasis which has occurred as a result of culture contact. 
In this instance, acculturation would have resulted, not in a coalescence of beliefs, 
such as is represented by the syncretism of African deities and Catholic saints, 
the use of plaster images, chromolithographs, candles, and holy water, or the 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer and Hail Mary in santeria rituals, but a shift 
in the opposite direction.” The present evidence is largely negative, but this 
interpretation is at least plausible. 

If it is correct, an interesting psychological point is raised, since the members 
of santeria cults regard themselves as Catholics. All informants, without excep- 
tion, stated unqualifiedly that they were Catholics, yet they stressed the im- 
portance of those very elements of their faith and ritual which set it apart from 
that of the Catholic Church. This would seem to be another illustration of 
Herskovits’ concept of ambivalence in New World Negro cultures. While Catho- 
licism is outwardly embraced, it is inwardly rejected; and the stones, the blood, 
and the herbs have become, perhaps unconsciously, a rallying point for the defense 
of the African religious tradition. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


4 Melville J. Herskovits, The Contribution of Afroamerican Studies to Africanist Re- 
search (American Anthropologist, vol. 50, pp. 1-10, 1948). 

5 This would be no less significant as far as the dynamics of culture is concerned if fur- 
ther work in Cuba should show that it is not true throughout the island, or even elsewhere in 


the New World. 
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